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Information, Knowledge, 
Authority, and Democracy 



by Hunter R. Rawlings 111, Professor and President Emeritus, Cornell University 



Keynote address presented at the 151st ARE Membership 
Meeting in Washington DC, October 10, 2007 

I want to begin by congratulating all of you on 
the 75th anniversary of the founding of the 
Association of Research Libraries, a significant 
milestone in the history of North American 
scholarship. Duane Webster was kind enough to 
send me a copy of the superb volume Celebrating 
Research: Rare and Special Collections from the 
Membership of the Association of Research Libraries, 
and I must say that I am highly impressed. What 
a remarkable collection of treasures discovered, 
protected, interpreted, and exhibited for the 
edification and enjoyment of all of us. We see in this 
volume the old, the new, the artistic, the scientific, 
the erudite, and the arresting. It is an excellent 
example of the role research libraries play in 
American culture: reminding all of us of our 
intellectual heritage and teaching us to use 
and respect it. 

My talk today is about ''authority," as that term 
applies to information and knowledge. Authority is 
a concept we Americans distrust, as bumper stickers 
regularly remind us. We are democrats all, with a 
small "d." The very notion of authority makes us 
uncomfortable. But, and you would expect a 
classicist to commit an etymology, "authority" 
comes from the Latin word auctoritas, an august 
term meaning dignity, weight, influence, or even 
the liberty (to do something), in the sense of 
"authorization." Auctoritas in turn comes from 
auctor, one who brings something into existence, or 
promotes its prosperity, whether by originating it 
or by giving it permanence. Our word "author" of 
course comes from auctor. "Authority" is, then, the 
weight and influence exercised by an auctor. In the 



realm of scholarship we speak of an "authority" on 
Plato or Shakespeare, or on government, by which we 
mean an expert whose knowledge is to be trusted as 
the best available on a given topic. 

The history of "authority" in the realm of 
knowledge and information in America is an interesting 
and cautionary tale. Because we are going to the Library 
of Congress this evening, and because the "author" of 
that library was James Madison, I will begin with him. 
Let me tell you a story illustrating Madison's status as 
The Authority on government when this nation was 
born. In the year 1789, George Washington opened 
the history of our Republic as the first President with a 
speech to the first Congress. Washington believed that 
the occasion called for a major address, so he called 
upon one of the leading speechwriters of the day for a 
declamation. The man produced 70 pages of rhetoric, 
which, before using, Washington fortunately decided to 
show to his friend James Madison, whose opinion he 
trusted. Madison looked it over and told Washington 
that it was a terrible speech, setting the wrong tone for 
the new Republic and failing to appreciate the respective 
roles of the Congress and the Presidency. Like the good 
CEO he was, Washington then asked Madison to draft a 
new speech for him. Madison did so, and Washington 
delivered it to applause and acclaim from Congress. 

It was a proper Republican address. 

Members of Congress so liked the speech that they 
decided it deserved a formal reply. Who should draft 
it? It was obvious to all that the young representative 
from Virginia, Mr. Madison, was best qualified for this 
important assignment. When asked, Madison said he 
would be delighted to draft the reply, and did so. This 
is not quite the end of the story. Washington was so 
pleased with the response from Congress that he asked 
Madison to draft two further speeches, one for him to 
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deliver to the Senate, the other to the House. The opening 
act of our Republic consisted of James Madison talking 
to himself! 

Now that story reveals that, in the eyes of George 
Washington and the first US Congress, the ''authority" 
on government in this country was the 38-year-old 
James Madison. How did he come by that status? The 
answer is straightforward: of the 55 delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, the best prepared, 
the most scholarly, the best informed about the history 
and theory of federations the world over was the young 
James Madison, who had spent the two years prior to 
Philadelphia reading everything known to mankind 
about the topic. To perform this task, Madison had 
asked his friend Thomas Jefferson, then residing in 
Paris, to send him the most authoritative, up-to-date 
books available in that capital of Enlightenment 
learning. Jefferson, always happy to buy books, obliged 
by sending two trunkloads of erudite volumes, many 
written in Latin and French, to Madison at his home in 
Orange County, Virginia. 

Working with this "literary cargo," as he 
affectionately called it, Madison produced what 
Douglass Adair has called "probably the most fruitful 
piece of scholarly research ever carried out by an 
American." Why? Because his purposeful reading 
enabled Madison to create a theory of government 
based upon the most "useful knowledge" available in 
the world, and the scholarly evidence to defend that 
theory in the crucibles that would make the decisions to 
create and ratify the American Constitution. As another 
delegate to the Convention put it, "James Madison took 
the lead in the management of every great question. ... 
He blends together the profound politician with the 
Scholar. . . . He always comes forward the best-informed 
man on any point in debate. The affairs of the United 
States, he perhaps, has the most correct knowledge of, 
of any Man in the Union." Imagine a time when one 
person, armed with one set of books from Paris, could 
be said to be the most knowledgeable American on 
political theory and the history of confederations. That 
I is clear evidence of the scarcity of knowledge in the late 
18th century, and the dominant role that could be 
played by one person who knew what to do with it. 

Because of his contributions at Philadelphia, his 
major role in writing the Federalist Papers for the New 
York ratification process, and his essential interventions 
in the Virginia ratifying convention, Madison gained the 
reputation as the authority on government that led 
Washington and the first Congress to trust him with the 
j entire opening act of the Republic. He believed that if 
I you are going to take a serious part in public life, you 
I should be extremely well informed. While still a 
I member of the Continental Congress in 1783 he called 
I for Congress to have a library containing the most 
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authoritative works available on finance, commerce, 
law, international affairs, and history and geography, 
and he drew up a list of some 300 titles for the purpose. 
For Madison, the sine qua non for a free people and its 
government is access to first-rate libraries. It is 
altogether fitting that the words chiseled on the front 
of the Madison Building, the only monument to James 
Madison in our capital, are Madison's core belief: 

"What spectacle can be more edifying or more 
seasonable, than that of Liberty & Learning, each 
leaning on the other for their mutual and surest 
support?" Liberty can only be assured through 
knowledge. Following the burning of the Capitol in 
1815, President James Madison restored the Library of 
Congress by purchasing Thomas Jefferson's library for 
the nation. It was Jefferson's unique classification 
scheme that the first full-time Librarian of Congress, 
appointed by Madison, used in reorganizing the library. 
The United States, embodied in the Congress, was to 
have the best library in the world because knowledge 
was necessary to its fundamental purpose, the creation 
and protection of liberty. 

James Madison believed, in other words, that he 
lived in a "knowledge age." In our myopic way, we like 
to think that we invented the knowledge age sometime 
late in the 20th century. We did not. Madison and his 
contemporaries had complete faith and confidence in 
the necessity of what they called "useful knowledge," 
which, of course, privileged many things we no longer 
consider useful, such as the ability to read Latin and 
Greek and to understand the lessons of ancient history. 
And they admired and respected "authorities" precisely 
because they had more useful knowledge than others. 
We must acknowledge that it was an age that respected 
scholarly learning more than ours does. It also 
respected the individuals who possessed that learning. 
Such reverence for college-educated scholar / statesmen 
like Adams, Jefferson, and Madison did not last long in 
America: by the first decades of the 19th century, we 
were moving to a more democratic ethos, as modern 
liberalism replaced classical republicanism as our 
dominant ideology. 

We began to elect non-aristocrats as our presidents, 
and it is fairly obvious that we have elected non-scholars. 
The number of colleges expanded from 9 in 1776, to 
25 by 1800, to 516 by the time of the Civil War. From 
a mere handful of fields of study in Madison's day, 
primarily the classical languages and "natural 
philosophy," dozens, then hundreds of disciplines 
arose as knowledge expanded exponentially. For many 
reasons, we can be grateful for this historical trend 
towards the democratization of American society. We 
have also democratized knowledge to an extent that 
would astonish James Madison and his contemporaries. 
Today, if you want information from Paris, or anywhere 



else in the world, you just call it up on your computer 
at home. But we pay a price for this remarkably 
egalitarian access: a conceptual shift in our definition 
of authority that results from the current methods of 
collecting, publishing, and retrieving information. 
Which brings me to the vexed and vexing topic of 
authority and democracy in the realm of 21st-century 
knowledge and information, and the role professional 
librarians play in organizing and searching it. 

There has never been so powerful and so 
democratic an instrument for distributing information 
as the Internet. Even private individuals with few 
resources can ''publish" their messages to enormous 
audiences across the world. The sheer abundance of 
information, and the enormous diversity of sources of 
that information, insure that we now have easy and 
swift access to whatever we want to know, and in fact, 
to lots of what we don't want to know. The result, as 
the ACRE Roundtable on 
Technology and Change 
last November pointed out, 
is that "Traditional 
structures of authority and 
qualitative 

certification. . .have been 
engulfed in a flood of 
information from multiple 
sources, disseminated 
primarily in digital form, 
and retrievable by means 
that the library, and hence 
the academy, no longer control." And as Michael 
Jensen claims in his article "The New Metrics of 
Scholarly Authority," published in the Chronicle of 
Higher Education in June of this year, "new trends and 
approaches to authority have taken root in Web 2.0. . .; 
authority is conferred mostly by applause and 
popularity. At present, it continues to be a great way of 
finding 'answers' — facts and specific information — from 
authoritative sources, but it has yet to do a very good 
job at providing a nuanced perspective on a source or, 
say, scholarly communication." (Note that use of 
"authoritative" to describe Web sources — we will 
come back to that). 

To take the best-known example, Wikipedia 
operates by "group construction of authority and 
validity. Anyone can modify any article, and all 
changes are tracked; the rules are few." This is "user- 
generated authority, the "democratization of authority" 
in Jensen's phrase. Definitions change daily, users want 
speed and access, and you are judged by the degree to 
which you can help them move fast enough to keep up 
with the information appearing on the Web. 

This need for speed is why you are being urged by 
your many advisors and consultants, and in fact, by 



many of your own leaders, to get with the program 
and join in the game of Web 2.0, or what Jensen calls 
"Authority 2.0." Otherwise, you are warned, you will 
lose all of your own authority to user-generated 
authority, and eventually to "Authority 3.0," authority 
generated by artificial intelligences. Here are two 
recommendations from the roundtable in Chicago: 

Library staff must include people who see 
themselves as active contenders in a race for 
relevance, regard, and resources. 

Library staff in general must become more agile, 
more highly attuned to, and aggressive in 
proclaiming just how different the world of 
knowledge has already become. 

These exhortations to librarians are not only 
alliterative, they are alarming! I picture all of you 

breathlessly working out 
each morning in order to 
get ready for the day's 
relentless race for 
relevance, or increasing 
your agility and 
aggressiveness for what 
sounds like a boxing match. 
These do not sound like the 
characteristics of librarians I 
have known and loved! 

Before we jump onto 
this bandwagon, let's go 
back and examine the history of this word "authority" 
as it is applied to knowledge in the world of the Web. 
We revert all the way back to the year 1997, a frontier 
period in Internet time. In that year Jon Kleinberg, a 
very bright young Cornell computer scientist, published 
a seminal article called "Authoritative Sources in a 
Hyperlinked Environment." What Jon noted was that 
search engines lagged, as he now says, "maximally 
behind information on the Web." How could one take 
advantage of all the information being accumulated on 
the Web? As a good mathematician, he recognized that 
the Web was a system unto itself, that is, it had its own 
self-contained structure, though it lived "in the world." 
The question he asked himself was, can I study the 
system within itself? His answer was "'yes," by 
analyzing its structure. Here is what he wrote: 

The network structure of a hyperlinked 
environment can be a rich source of information 
about the content of the environment, provided 
we have effective means for understanding it. In 
this work, we develop a set of algorithmic tools 
for extracting information from the link 
structures of such environments, and report 
on experiments that demonstrate their 
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Information on the Web has acquired a startling 
degree of authority, hut it is often the kind of 
authority you would expect to derive from the 
criteria of relevance and popularity. Those 
quintessentially democratic measures may be 
useful for finding some types of information, 
but they are surely dangerous as means of 
validating knowledge. 
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effectiveness in a variety of contexts on the World 
Wide Web (www) [Berners-Lee et al. 1994]. In 
particular, we focus on the use of links for 
analyzing the collection of pages relevant to a 
broad search topic, and for discovering the most 
"authoritative" pages on such topics. 

He went on to say, ''This notion of authority, relative 
to a broad-topic query, serves as a central focus in our 
work. One of the fundamental obstacles we face in 
addressing this issue is that 
of accurately modeling 
authority in the context of 
a particular query topic. 

Given a particular page, 
how do we tell whether it 
is authoritative?" Here was 
his answer: 

Hyperlinks encode 
a considerable 
amount of latent 
human judgment, and we claim that this type of 
judgment is precisely what is needed to formulate 
a notion of authority. Specifically, the creation of a 
link on the www represents a concrete indication 
of the following type of judgment: the creator of 
page p, by including a link to page q, has in some 
measure conferred authority on q. Moreover, links 
afford us the opportunity to find potential 
authorities purely through the pages that point to 
them; this offers a way to circumvent the problem, 
discussed above, that many prominent pages are 
not sufficiently self-descriptive. 

This is in effect a voting system, and Jon saw the 
possibility of refinements based upon "unequal voting," 
that is, the granting of more "authority" to certain 
creators, or, as he termed them, "hubs," based upon 
their track record of voting for top vote getters. 

The criteria he developed for finding authority on 
the Web were "relevance" and "popularity," and he 
developed in the same article a method of finding the 
proper balance between the two in modeling authority. 
Though Jon bestowed the term "authority" upon the 
winners of these voting contests, he knew, again as a 
good mathematician, that the process is somewhat 
circular because authorities reinforce each other, and the 
authorities and the sites (hubs) rise together in such a 
contest. That circular process has now become even 
more problematic because many Web sites employ 
tactics specifically designed to appeal to the "measures 
of authority" and thus to increase their chances of 
emerging as winners of the voting contests. We thus 
have a "feedback effect" that exacerbates the problem 
of circularity. 



The result is that those pursuing knowledge on 
the Web tend to follow a "vein" of information leading 
along a narrow track, a track created by "measures of 
authority." This process enables us to find useful 
information quickly. We need, however, to appreciate 
the problems inherent in this means of conferring 
authority. It is extremely malleable, and therefore 
manipulable. We now know, from fancy new 
algorithms, who some of the "democratic contributors" 

to Wikipedia are: hired 
hands of corporations 
which want definitions of 
terms to suit their corporate 
interests, as well as 
opponents of corporations 
who want the opposite. The 
broad public, students in 
particular, are easy victims 
of such "authority" because 
they so prefer speed and 
simplicity to study and 
complexity. We have now reached the point, as Jensen 
emphasizes, where "Knowledge that is fluid and even 
imperfect today carries higher value than knowledge 
perceived as static and intact." Is "imperfect" a 
euphemism for "partial?" Does "fluid" mean 
knowledge that "can be changed to suit your needs?" 
Given some student papers I have read recently, I am 
beginning to think so. Information on the Web has 
acquired a startling degree of authority, but it is often 
the kind of authority you would expect to derive from 
the criteria of relevance and popularity. Those 
quintessentially democratic measures may be useful for 
finding some types of information, but they are surely 
dangerous as means of validating knowledge. 
Information comes to us quickly but quite arbitrarily on 
the Web, and along narrow tracks. Under such 
circumstances, users must perform critically important 
tasks: first, they must be aware that there are multiple 
clusters of sources for all kinds of information we seek; 
second, they must "see" these clusters of sources that 
differ from each other, and then hold the whole "space" 
in our heads. We might call this function "distillation." 

Finally, of course, users need to perform the most 
critical task of all, that of evaluation, a task that 
necessitates going outside the system of the Web 
altogether. As Kleinberg saw, though the Web is a 
system unto itself, it exists in the world. We need to use 
our experience of the world to evaluate the information 
we gain on the Web, even, or especially, information 
upon which the Web has conferred "authority." 
Democracy is a great thing, but hasty, uncritical 
democracy, as we all know, is perfectly capable of 
causing disasters. 



Plato believed that the only way to gain 
"'authority/' therefore autonomy, as a thinking 
human being, is to develop it yourself through 
deep thinking and argumentation with other deep 
thinkers. ...We appear to be on the verge of 
moving from a written culture back to an oral 
one, though the voices are conveyed visually. 
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At the end of the fifth century BC, another paradigm 
shift in the transmission of information and knowledge 
occurred, and it too transpired within a democratic 
culture, that of ancient Athens. From the time of the 
Homeric epics, Greeks had conveyed important 
information orally and in poetry. Even philosophical 
works were composed poetically. But in the late fifth 
century, written literature made its appearance, prose 
began to compete for the first time with poetry, and a 
book culture began to 
emerge in democratic 
Athens. The advantages of 
writing were quickly 
recognized: written texts 
had a permanence lacking 
in oral communication, and 
therefore were a more 
reliable means of trans- 
mitting information. It was 
not long before prose began 
to supplant poetry, and 
writing began to replace orality in Athenian culture, and 
the process has continued, abetted by Gutenberg, down 
to the present day. As paradigm shifts go, this 
one was the most significant in Western culture, even 
including the digital revolution of our day. 

But in the early phases of that revolution, one 
Athenian asked some probing questions about the new 
technology. The philosopher Plato recognized that 
although writing offered some distinct advantages, it 
also contained inherent problems. The first was the 
likelihood that the powers of memorization, which had 
always played a key role in Greek education and 
culture, would fade and eventually fail. It would take 
a while, but in the end, of course, Plato's prediction was 
fulfilled. Second, Plato perceived that the book lacked 
a feature essential to dialectic, the intellectual give and 
take required by inquiry into any serious philosophical 
question: the ability to "talk back." You can read a 
book, but it can't respond to your questions, your 
rebuttals, your critique. The book is deaf and dumb. 
The reader of the book is therefore a passive recipient 
of knowledge, not an active generator or creator, or 
even debater. Plato believed that the only way to gain 
"authority," therefore autonomy, as a thinking human 
being, is to develop it yourself through deep thinking 
and argumentation with other deep thinkers. As a 
result, Plato pursued and taught philosophy in his 
Academy by means of oral dialectic with his students, 
and he composed written dialogues meant not so much 
to convey knowledge to a reading public, as to 
demonstrate to readers how they should discuss and 
debate serious intellectual questions themselves. 

Let us reflect upon the consequences of our own 
paradigm shift. We appear to be on the verge of 



moving from a written culture back to an oral one, 
though the voices are conveyed visually. Unlike books, 
the Web can talk back. It is remarkably interactive, 
but there is a danger that it talks too much and too fast. 
Furthermore, too many voices are doing the talking. 
Under these circumstances, sorting out information 
that can be trusted from what cannot is difficult. The 
"authority" produced by search engines is increasingly 
suspect. To paraphrase one commentator, "There is 

something about the pace 
of the Internet that feels 
morally dangerous." Is 
this democracy run amok? 
Where do we turn for true 
authority, that is, verifiable 
knowledge that we can 
trust? 

To return to our 
starting point: James 
Madison did not simply 
read great books and then 
propose a Constitution. He also drew upon his 
experience as a member of the Continental Congress, 
experience in the give and take of political decision 
making, experience in winning and losing arguments, 
experience in forming coalitions of interest and in 
compromising with opponents. His authority came 
from his superior knowledge, his extensive experience, 
and the quality of his political rhetoric: he was an 
"author," an autonomous thinker and actor. Because 
of his authority, and the authority of his colleagues in 
Philadelphia, and the authority of the thousands of 
thinking Americans who ratified the Constitution in the 
13 states, the US Constitution has more true authority 
than any other document, law, or person in this country. 
We respect it, and we follow it. It has weight. 

In today's Internet culture, we have an 
overwhelming need for critical judgment in the 
evaluation of sources of knowledge. We need to 
separate the real authorities from the ones generated 
by popularity contests and clever, often corrupt, 
manipulation. You, the professional librarians of the 
leading intellectual institutions of this country, have a 
critical role to play in enabling the public, particularly 
the next generation, to perform this function well, in 
leading them to slow down, to eschew the fast and the 
faddish, to identify true authorities in the realm of 
knowledge, and to use them critically in developing 
their own authority and eventually autonomy. Only 
then can we be assured of realizing Madison's vision 
of the "edifying and seasonable spectacle of liberty 
& learning, each leaning on the other for their mutual 
and surest support." 

— Copyright © 2007 Hunter R. Rawlings III 
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In today's Internet culture, we have an 
overwhelming need for critical judgment in the 
evaluation of sources of knowledge. We need to 
separate the real authorities from the ones 
generated by popularity contests and clever, often 
corrupt, manipulation. You, the professional 
librarians. . .have a critical role to play. . . . 
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ARL Celebrates 75th Anniversary 

A RL President Sherrie Schmidt convened the 151st 
ARL Membership Meeting October 10-11, 2007, in 
Washington DC. The meeting was attended by 120 
member library representatives, 48 former member repre- 
sentatives, 11 ARL Research Library Leadership Fellows, 
and other special guests who gathered together to cele- 
brate the 75th anniversary of the Association's founding. 

Hunter R. Rawlings III, President Emeritus and 
Professor of Classics at Cornell University, delivered a 
keynote address on "authority" as that term applies to 
information, knowledge, and democracy. He called for 
research libraries to recognize the critical role they play in 
enabling the public, particularly the next generation, to 
develop the abilities needed to make critical judgments in 
evaluating sources of knowledge. (Dr. Rawlings's 
remarks appear in this issue of the Bimonthly Report, 
beginning on page 1.) 

Other program sessions focused discussions on: 

• initiatives to enable e-scholarship, in particular 
those being lead by the Council on Library and 
Information Resources; 

• the future of university publishing, or as proposed 
by Dave Shulenburger of the National Association 
of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges, the 
future of each university's "research distribution" 
strategy; and 

• open access, specifically, how a cell biologist and 
his society, the American Society for Cell Biology, 
have responded to open access. 

Speakers' remarks and slides are on the ARL Web site 
http: / / www.arl.org/ resources / pubs / mmproceedings / 
151 mm-proceedings . shtml . 

The meeting also featured a Gala evening at the 
Library of Congress, where there were toasts to 75 years 
of the Association and the 20-year leadership of Duane 
Webster as ARL Executive Director. Photos from the 
festive Gala are also part of the Membership Meeting 
Proceedings on the ARL Web site. 

ARL Business Meeting 

Sherrie Schmidt presided at the Business Meeting, where 
member representatives voted unanimously to ratify the 
ARLF Board's election of Tom Leonard (California, 
Berkeley) as Vice President /President-Elect and to elect 
Winston Tabb (Hopkins), Karin Trainer (Princeton), and 
Paul Wiens (Queen's) as new members of the Board. At 
the conclusion of the Business Meeting, Sherrie Schmidt 
passed the gavel to Marianne Gaunt (Rutgers), who began 
her term as ARL President. 

The next ARL Membership Meeting will be held May 
20-23, 2008, in Coral Gables, Florida, hosted by the 
University of Miami Libraries. The program theme is 
"Institutional Strategies to Support E-Scholarship and 
Multidisciplinary Research." 



Photos from the Gala Celebration 
OF ARUs 75th Anniversary at the 
Library of Congress, Jefferson Building, 
Great FTall, October 10, 2007 




ARL 75th Anniversary Planning Committee, 
left to right: Susan Brynteson (Delaware), Duane E. Webster 
(ARL), Nancy Baker (Iowa), Carole Moore (Toronto), 
Jeffrey Morrell (Dartmouth), Sherrie Schmidt (Arizona State), 
James Williams (Colorado), Jaia Barrett (ARL). 




ARL Executive Committee 2006-07, left to right: 

Brian E. C. Schottlaender (California, San Diego), 
Marianne Gaunt (Rutgers), Sherrie Schmidt (Arizona State), 
and Duane E. Webster (ARL). 




Editors 0/ Celebrating Research, left to right: 

Philip N. Cronenwett (Dartmouth College Library Emeritus), 
Samuel A. Streit (Brown University Library), 

Kevin Osborn (Research & Design Ltd.) 
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ARL Anniversary Highlights 
Special Collections 

T o commemorate the Association's 75th 

anniversary, ARL published a book and Web site 
profiling selected rare and special collections in 
major research libraries of North America, Celebrating 
Research: Rare and Special Collections from the Membership 
of the Association of Research Libraries. 

The compendium is a sampling of the abundance 
and variety of collections available for use. Special 
collections have been broadly construed to encompass 
distinctive, rare and unique, emerging media, born- 
digital, digitized, uncommon, non-standard, primary, 
and heritage materials. 

Celebrating Research includes 118 collection profiles, 
each from a different ARL member library. Each profile 
is illustrated with color photographs and tells a story of 
a single collection, recounting how the resources were 
acquired and developed. The compilation is rich with 
examples of how research libraries are engaging 
different communities to deliver library services and 
encourage the use of such distinctive collections. 

Also included are an introductory essay by British 
rare book expert Nicolas Barker and an appendix that 
provides a broad description of each library's special 
collection holdings and pertinent contact information. 
The book contains a detailed index; the Web site 
provides a search engine. 

The volume is the result of a collaborative effort 
among 118 ARL member libraries. Hundreds of people 
from research libraries across the US and Canada were 
involved in the identification of potential collections to 
be profiled and in the writing and photography used in 
the volume. From these nominations, a single collection 
was selected from each library by an editorial team 
comprised of Philip N. Cronenwett, Special Collections 
Librarian Emeritus, Dartmouth College Library; Kevin 
Osborn, Research & Design Ltd.; and Samuel A. Streit, 
Director for Special Collections, Brown University 
Library. Each expert in their own right, together these 
three provided experienced leadership and creativity 
that brought the essays and illustrations together in a 
way that is appealing both intellectually and 
aesthetically. 

The project was made possible through support of 
the following organizations: The Gladys Krieble Delmas 
Foundation, OCLC Online Computer Library Center, 
Brown University Library, EBSCO Information Services, 
and Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden, Germany. 

The content of Celebrating Research, including 
image previews, is freely available on the Web at 
http: / / www.celebratingresearch.org/ . 



Celebrating Research: 

Rare and Special Collections from the Membership 
of the Association of Research Libraries 

Philip N. Cronenwett, Kevin Osborn, Samuel A. Streit, eds. 
Washington DC; Association of Research Libraries, 2007 
ISBN 978-1-59407-769-2 

Softbound; 10.5"x 11", 312 pages, 402 illustrations, index 
$135 ($115 for ARL member libraries), plus shipping and handling 

http://www.celebratingresearch.org/ 
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ARL Calendar 2008 

http: / / www.arl.org/ events / calendar/ 



January 10-15 ARL, LibQUAL+<®, and SPARC 
at ALA Midwinter Meeting 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



February 7-8 ARL Board Meeting 

Washington DC 

March 10-14 Service Quality Evaluation 

Academy 

New Orleans, Louisiana 



April 7-8 CNI Spring Task Force Meeting 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

May 20-23 ARL Board & Membership 

Meeting 

Coral Gables, Florida 



July 28-29 ARL Board Meeting 

Washington DC 



Executive Director: Duane E. Webster 
Editor: G. Jaia Barrett, Deputy Executive Director 
Assistant Editor: Kaylyn Groves 

Designer: Kevin Osborn, Research & Design, Ltd., Arlington, VA 
Subscriptions: Members — $25 per year for additional subscription; 
Nonmembers — $50 per year plus shipping and handling. 



policy may be noted for certain articles. For commercial use, 
a reprint request should be sent to ARL Publications 
pubs@arl.org. 



October 1-4 National Diversity in 

Libraries Conference 
Louisville, Kentucky 

October 14-17 ARL Board & Membership 

Tentative dates Meeting 

Washington DC 



November 17-18 SPARC Institutional 
Repositories Meeting 
Baltimore, Maryland 



December 8-9 CNI Fall Task Force Meeting 
Washington DC 
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ARL Membership 
Meetings 2009 



May 19-22, 2009, Houston, Texas 



August 4-6 Library Assessment Conference 

Seattle, Washington 



October 13-16, 2009, Washington DC 
Tentative dates 





